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York, Dickinson was getting his first-hand. On
his return he found himself. His work had new
maturity, marked individuality. In 1915 he be-
gan to bring his output to the Daniel Gallery,
and until his death his yearly progress could be
best seen there. From 1917 he lived with his
sister in Valley Stream, N. Y., often having a
winter studio in New York. In 1924 he spent
a summer near friends in Ornaha, Neb., sketch-
ing and doing pastels of its industry and envi-
rons. In 1925 came one of the most important
periods. After a summer in Massachusetts he
went to Quebec, Canada, where he remained
until August 1926. He then returned to his
family at Cape Elizabeth, near Portland, Me.,
was in New York for the winter, then lived m
Jamaica with an aunt until his mother's death
in May 1928. In the spring of 1929 he again
settled in Quebec, returning at Christmas. In
June 1930 he sailed for Spain with a young
friend and finally settled in Irun. Physically not
strong, in November he was stricken with in-
fluenza which developed into pneumonia, and
in three days he was dead, despite the care in
the hospital there. He was buried in Irun.

Preston Dickinson never was prolific; his
painstaking consideration of every element gov-
erned that. As his friend, Dr. M. Jagendorf,
said: "I would call him a sort of aristocrat
amongst painters, for he would do his own work
in a quiet sort of way, utterly indifferent to
what others thought of him or his work. . . .
He loved to paint what he called 'delicately/
He liked the expression 'a fine touch* and he
used the word 'fine' in the sense of delicate. He
always said he favored pastels to water colors
because he could play with the pastels much
more than with the other medium. . . . He often
went off to Canada because he said the cold up
there reminded him of a clear line with a pencil"
(Letter from Jagendorf, Dec. 6, 1941). A painter
of distinction in water color, pastel, and oil, he
was interested in line, in color, but above all
in the dynamics of composition in deep space.
His study of Cezanne and of Oriental prints
and paintings gave him a rare sense of measure,
of understatement, of reserve and balance, yet
of intensity. His subject was either still life or
landscape; the human figure never interested
him. As a personality he was shy, retiring,
modest. Money meant nothing to him. All that
he wanted was enough to live on. His was a
keen mind, alert to all the implications of the
art of his time. There was often in him a dy-
namic turmoil which seemed ready to explode
and which did in times of emotional intensity.
This nervous power always underlay his artistic

production. He was awarded a bronze medal
in 1926 at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial
Exhibition and the Logan medal in Chicago in
1925. His work is represented in the leading
museums of the United States.

[Am. Art Annual, 1929; The Index of Twentieth
Century Artists (College Art Asso.), Jan. 1936; Louis
JBouche in Living Am. Art Bull., Oct. 1939; S. M.
Kootz in Creative Art, May 1931 ; information as to
certain facts from Dickinson's sister, Enid Dickinson
Schultz Collins.]                   WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN

DIELMAN, FREDERICK (Dec. 25, 1847-
Aug. 25, 1935), painter, illustrator, etcher, was
born in Hanover, Germany, and was brought
to the United States in childhood. He received
some general education in Baltimore, Md, and
later served as map-maker and draftsman in
the offices of the United States en^inecrinc;-
corps. At the age of twenty-five he returned to
Germany and spent four years at the Royal
Academy at Munich, then the Mecca of all art
students, where he studied under Diez, was an
associate of Walter Shirlaw, William M. Chase,
and Frank Duveneck [qq.v.'], and received thor-
ough instruction in the fundamentals of drafts-
manship and in the technique of painting".

Returning to the United States in 1876, he
established himself in New York. Although he
found delight in painting and drawing and did
good work, he seems to have enjoyed teaching
most of all, and in this he was especially capable.
From 1903 to 1918 he was professor of art in
the College of the City of New York and from
1905 to 1931, art director at Cooper Union,
New3 York. As an organizer and administrator,
also, he was held in high esteem by his col-
leagues. From 1899 to 1909 he served as presi-
dent of the National Academy of Design, to full
membership in which he had been elected in
1883, and from 1910 to 1931, as president of the
Fine Arts Association, which owned and di-
rected the galleries at 215 West Fifty-seventh
Street, where the National Academy and other
art organizations regularly exhibited. Despite
his training and tendencies, when a group of
artists withdrew from the Academy in 1905
Dielrnan went with them and became a member
of the Society of American Artists. Later, how-
ever, its members returned to the Academy.

In spite of his other activities, Dielman found
time to do excellent creative work. He "drew
from the beginning with minute care the genre
pictures or the graceful heads, showing with
almost monumental dignity against the leafy
backgrounds which are characteristic of him"
(Samuel Isham, The History of American Paint-
ing, revised edition, 1927, p. 382). Among his
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